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LESS than five years ago, discoveries 
made in Crete, in Assyria, and in 
Egypt, revealed to the art world the 
wonderful ancient sculptures and pottery 
of Babylonia and Racca, which in form 
and texture, in warmth of glaze and ra- 
diant iridescence, surpassed all previ- 
ously known work, and at once extended 
the boundaries of history. 

Curiously enough, it was in the city of 
Detroit, where the finest examples are 
temporarily (being a part of the Freer 
collection), that this discovery had an 
unexpected effect, for it showed to a 
modern potter, Mary Chase Perry, that 
what, in perfected form, she had been 
working for, was not impossible. 

Working closely day after day, crafts- 
men sometimes are unconscious of just 
what qualities lie inherent but dormant in 
their product. The Racca jars gave Miss 
Perry a gauge. To her surprise, as well 
as to the surprise of her critics, the work 



she had produced seemed, in an amazing 
degree, to subtly reincarnate the spirit 
of the ancient wares. This is ex- 
plicable, perhaps, only by the fact that 
the artist had always been, in feeling and 
passionate search for beauty, akin to the 
Medieval craftsmen. The resemblance in 
the wares was the more remarkable in- 
asmuch as at the time Miss Perry began 
experimenting to develop a high-fire 
pottery resembling porcelain, she had 
seen little of the best-known ancient 
examples of Japanese, Korean, and Per- 
sian potteries. It was, in effect, a 
spiritual reincarnation, for in her stern 
self-apprenticeship she had been guided 
by her instincts, perfecting skill of hand 
by contact with the actual material, try- 
ing always to let the thought "burn its 
way out." In reality the Pewabic ware 
— whose name of Indian derivation was 
taken from the region in upper Michi- 
gan associated with Miss Perry's birth- 
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place and childhood — differs from the 
Japanese, the Korean, and the Racca 
only in degree, the motive, the living im- 
pulse, being the same. 

In considering the work of any artist, 
speculation is generally fatal to an ac- 
cepted pedigree, yet the truth is that 
we all belong, from the beginning, to 
many masters. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to trace such work back to a first 
cause. With Miss Perry, the initial 
idea being to develop a fine porcelain, 
the first necessity was a kiln capable of 
generating extreme heat, and it so hap- 
pened that Mr. H. J. Caulkins, who had 
been experimenting in high-fire kilns, 
was able to suppty this need. So the 
work began and has been developed 
through their collaboration, a double ex- 
periment, and the present output of the 
Pewabic pottery is the result of their 
joint efforts. Though the early trials 
were conducted with the material of 
porcelain in view, and were in so far 
successful, Miss Perry found almost 
immediately that pottery to her was a 
more attractive medium because of its 
greater warmth, elasticity, pliability. In 
a word, she felt it to be more "inti- 
mate." 

Her cabinet of Pewabic "antiques" 
shows a strong likeness between the very 
earliest and the latest work, which goes 
to prove that the possibilities were there 
from the first. It may seem strange, but 
the first attempts, crude as they were, 
have as great an interest as many later 
and more "finished" things. There is a 
quality, a character and freedom, a "go" 
in the initial "outcroppings," to quote 
Miss Perry, which is peculiarly impres- 
sive. There are fragile bits of "egg 
shell" vases with drip glazes in the finest 
range of colors, alluring experiments 
with different minerals, tinv tiles with 
the matt-luster, priceless because the 
first to come through the fires success- 
fully. With courageous hand, Miss Perry 
has destined all the work that to her 
vielded no "results," but the percentage 
has been high ; for the artist's aim has 
been definite from the first and her 
technique has grown steadily. She uses 
a dark body, for it gives more quality and 



better color values to the glazes. At 
first she made chiefly greens, ivory, and 
browns, her palette running through 
them to certain delightful cool greys and 
purplish blacks. Later she perfected her 
formula which produces blues of a 
strength and tone like the Persian or 
Egyptian. Indeed, there really seems 
no limit to the tones and overtones she 
can produce. Unique, too, is the juxtapo- 
sition of colors obtained by successive 
firings, one glaze being allowed to run 
over another, an overdrip of one color 
being combined with a different shade 
of the same or harmonizing color. She 
considers the development of the iri- 
descent and luster glazes as an entirelv 
separate achievement, but which in itself 
has justified the existence of the pot- 
tery. 

So little had the idea of selling or pro- 
viding for the marketing of the ware 
occurred to the artist, that when a chance 
visit from a friend who was both art 
dealer and connoisseur led to a large 
order, she found her slender equipment 
inadequate and was obliged to double its 
capacity. But that soon ceased to serve, 
and three years ago a simple plaster and 
wood building, modelled after an old inn 
in Kent, was erected as a workshop and 
potter}'. The onty departure from the 
English type is the tall chimney set 
with square tiles and an occasional 
"bull's eye," similar to the Spanish 
bull's eye, in deep blue glaze, which are 
at once indicative of the building's use 
and decorative. Though from time to 
time new kilns have been added, more 
workmen employed, it is the maker's hope 
never to let the added machinery out- 
grow personal control, for in a small pot- 
tery one may, and one can, keep an ar- 
tistic oversight of all orders. This 
restraint has meant, latterly, the rejec- 
tion of many flattering commercial orders, 
but when an artist feels that there must 
be an intimate connection between the 
art and the thing expressed, and that art 
is a result and not a product, there can 
be no question of concession or com- 
promise. 

Words are poor substitutes for pic- 
tures or examples in presenting any sub- 
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ject within the range of the Arts and 
Crafts, for eacli object is worth a dozen 
Philippics. To enumerate, however, 
some of the more important later work 
from the Pewabic kilns: there have been 
fireplaces and hearth facings in many pri- 
vate residences, locally and from Boston 
to California, which have been especially 
designed to carry out color schemes in 
Persian rugs or English chintz ; vesti- 
bules in private residences and public 
buildings sometimes developed in un- 
glazed tile or in semiglazed or a combina- 
tion of several kinds. She has furnished 
the foyer of an opera house in Bay City, 
and has recently completed the redecora- 
tion of a grill room and the entrance of 
a hotel in Detroit. The color scheme of 
the last is original and altogether de- 
lightful, the wood panelling being in a 
finely finished grey-brown oak, the frieze 
and pilasters in rich dull greens, blues, 
and browns, mosaics of gold luster, giving 



a quiet richness to the whole apartment. 
The modelled tile "dropped" in at in- 
tervals on the "grill" counter are in 
quaint monkish forms, signs of the Zo- 
diac, and little Gothic grotesques. Miss 
Perry is now at work on another grill 
room, this time for Chicago, and in quite 
a different style. Mention should also 
be made of the service-set designed for 
the new department of Household Arts 
at Columbia University, which consists 
of sixty dozen pieces. The drawings and 
suggestions were furnished by Prof. A. 
W. Dow, of the Art Department of 
Teachers' College. On a creamy grey 
"crackle" ground runs a band of soft 
green outlining a flowing line of tawny 
yellow, symbolic of the Hudson River 
and its banks. Miss Perry has also 
designed several garden fountains, one 
of which is for a city park; and various 
commemorative tablets, which go far 
toward restoring to the ceramic art the 
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higher and nobler purposes of earlier 
days. To every task she brings not the 
considerations of a tradesman, but the 
fire of an artist filled with the idea of 
service to the community. 

But Miss Perry's greatest work and 
one for which she will be longest re- 
membered, because it is co-ordinate 
throughout to a work destined for pos- 
terity, is the pavement for the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral of St. Paul in De- 
troit, a Gothic edifice designed by Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram. The building itself 
shows a grandeur in mass without, which 
demanded that within it should be a 
treasure house of sacred association, a 
universal sermon with all the emotional 
adjuncts of worship. The bids for esti- 
mates on the tile pavement were within 
an hour of closing when by accident Miss 
Perry heard of the fact. She prepared 



her bid in time for the committee's action 
and then set about working out the de- 
signs. She realized it to be an opportu- 
nity to treat architecture as an absolute 
art. No meaningless ornament was al- 
lowed to intrude. The symbolism of color 
in the sanctuary was adhered to, with the 
naive modelling, for certain motifs, bor- 
ders, and the like, that is characteristic 
of the Gothic. The sanctuary design 
shows a cross, the center of which is a 
bas-relief of the Pelican feeding her 
young, symbolic of the growth of the 
church; a great circle in gold luster, 
made up of the smallest mosaics, bounds 
this motive, and this in turn is set in 
the rich blue ground, encrusted with 
other modelled figures of the four Evan- 
gelists, the Tree of Forbidden Fruit, etc., 
making it like a mass of precious stones. 
Whether the prophet would have been 
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"without honor" in this case or not, had 
the other bidders presented designs as 
appropriate, one can not tell; suffice it 
to say, the award was finally given to 
Miss Perry, and soon now the Cathedral 
will be ready for the pavement. 

And so through such quickening spirits 
are the "arts and crafts" born again, 
and, in a new sense, coming to occupy 



the attention of the world. He can no 
longer be estimated an excellent work- 
man who can only work excellently; for 
his work, to prove that it is living, must 
be generative, and it will not be genera- 
tive unless the workman has in his mind 
a clear concept of its possibilities and 
brings to his task patience and industry, 
as well as enthusiasm. 




A NEEDED PROFESSION 

BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 



OUR primary, democratic arts are 
architecture and the drama, for the 
very good reason that everybody lives 
and nearly everybody works under a roof, 
and everybody goes to the theater. Any 
hope of notable accomplishment in the 
arts probably lies for the present in these 
two. The others, with the possible excep- 
tion of illustration, are, as yet, secondary 
and socially unimportant. In twenty 
years' study of the history of art and ob- 
servation of that of today, it has been 
borne in upon me increasingly that every 
notable artistic accomplishment implies an 
eager and intelligent economic demand. 
Where the demand is limited and ca- 
pricious the product is low in vitality, 
hence in beauty. Illustrations crowd 
upon one. During the Italian Renais- 
sance pretty much everyone wanted 
painting and sculpture, and those arts 



flourished magnificently. For literature 
and the drama there was a limited aris- 
tocratic demand and in these fields noth- 
ing was produced that fairly represented 
the greatness of the time. A little later, 
in England, France, and Spain, there was 
a keen demand for theatrical perform- 
ances, and the drama throve mightily, 
whereas the graphic and plastic arts re- 
mained relatively in abeyance. The phil- 
istine citizens of the Dutch Republic 
had small use for literature, the theater, 
and sculpture; and naturally little of 
consequence in these lines was vouch- 
safed them. They craved, however, por- 
traiture of themselves and of their 
surroundings, and a pictorial art uniquely 
perfect within its limitations arose. In 
view of these facts I cannot but think 
it significant that while the contribution 
of the average American to painter and 



